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NATIVITY MYTH AT LAGUNA AND ZUNI. 

BY ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS. 

During a visit to Laguna in February, 1918, I had noticed in the 
church a model in miniature of the Nativity group. Jesus, Mary and 
Joseph, the ox and the mule, were represented, and there was a large 
flock of sheep. Jose or Tsiwema or Tsipehus, 1 the "sextana," was 
one of my Laguna informants, and, on asking him the meaning of 
the crib, he narrated as follows: — 

The baby (uwak) Jose Crito, god's child (hus * ka iach, "god his 
child") was brought from a far country by his father Jose and his 
mother Mari.* They took the journey about the time he was going 
to be born. He was born in a stable. A big fire, a big star, came down 
from the sky. There was an ox in the stable. When he was born, 
the ox came there. He blew * on the baby. A little after a shep- 
herd (shtura) came. That is the reason the priest put the sheep there. 
That was the way he was born. He went from there to another town, 
to the king's house (re gama), his mother and father and himself, on 
a horse. He grew up at the king's house. After he had grown up, 
the others, the Jews (Uriu), were not satisfied with him. They were 
going to kill him. There were three brothers, three children of god; 
but this one born in the stable was the leader.* They were hunting 
everywhere for him to kill him. One of the Jews asked the middle 
(tsunatseiche) brother which was Jesus. The Jew said, "Which one 
is it?" He said, "I am not going to tell you." They said, "Yes, 

1 Meaning "God's Ear." Since Jose has been sexton, according to his own account, 
for more than half a century, since he is also the shiwanna (thunder) cheani, one of the 
two surviving medicine-men of Laguna, the nickname appears singularly appropriate, and 
yet it was given him for quite another than the obvious reason. When he was courting 
the girl who was to be his second wife, his prospective mother-in-law, a Zufli, referred to 
him as a very rich man, boasting that he had come to the house wearing a silver belt and 
sipe hus. here meaning "godlike ear-rings." 

* Hus (yus) is associated with the' sun. "Osach [Sun] was sent by naishdya [father] 
yus. That is the reason all look up to him as one with authority [ityetsa]." In Keresan 
mythology the sun is a secondary creation 

* From another informant I got the terms Maria Santichuma and Esu Chrislu. 

4 Gisach (chishatso). It is the same term as that used for blowing on the feather- 
sticks or other sacred objects. It corresponds to the Zufli rite of yechu; although at Zufli 
the breath is ordinarily drawn in, whereas at Laguna, according to one informant, it is 
expelled. 

* Yanitstiche. Yani is the usual term for "chief;" e.g., the osach (sun) cheani among 
the medicine-men is said to be yani. 
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you must tell us." So they bribed him. So another party of Jews 
came into his house. They were all sitting at the table, and still 
they kept asking which one was - it. He was sitting in the north direc- 
tion. "That's he." So they took him. "Wait a little," he said. 
"Wait a little, my brothers [Humu temishe][ Which one of you has 
been given some money?" — "None of us." The one sitting at the 
east end of the table was the one that had been bribed. "You are 
the one, you have been paid some money. Now I am going away. 
I am going up to Konamats ['place of being thankful']." 1 So they 
took him out of the room. They stood up a cross (shukasetse) . He 
was a spirit (kokimun). So it took some time for them to get ready. 
When god's child made everything ready, they nailed him to the cross 
through the middle of his hands. There was one who could not see. 
There was another who was lame, so his brother carried him on his 
back. They pierced him through the heart. "Now all is ready," 
said the Jews. They made the blind man and the lame man pierce 
his heart. When they pierced him, the blood spurted everywhere. 
In this way (that is the reason why) from the spattered blood all 
living beings came, horses and mules and all creatures. The man 
that was lame got up and walked, and the blind man could see, be- 
cause they had been spattered with the blood. So at last they dug 
a hole and stood up the cross. They dug the hole so deep, that the 
cross could never be taken up. They buried him in this deep hole; 
they threw dirt and rocks on him, some of the rocks so big that they 
could hardly lift them; still they threw them in. They buried him. 
The first day, the second day, he was still buried; the third day he 
was to leave his grave. He went up to Konamats, back to his father, 
God. The Jews kept shooting upwards. His father was glad he 
came back up, so they would live there together in Konamats. The 
season when he was treated so mean is coming back again. To- 
morrow is the first day of mass (misa). For seven weeks (domik) I 
have to ring the bell. On the sixth (seventh?) Sunday (domiku) it 
will be kuitishi. On the seventh Sunday it is coming back to the 
same time he went up to heaven. On the Wednesday before kuitishi 
will be the covering (kaitamishe)* All the people come in to take a 
turn watching. It is covered Wednesday (tsuna kaiich), Thursday 
(shuwevrise), Friday (hienis). On Saturday (sauwawu) it is uncovered. 
He goes back to his father. It will be kucheachsi * That is all (he- 
metsa). 

* Konama, "thanks." Wenimats, a place said at Laguna to be west of Zufli (the Hopi 
identify it with St. John's), is the "heaven" of native theory. On being questioned, the 
sextana opined that konamats and wenimats were the same, meaning perhaps equivalents. 

* The bell and all the figures in the church are covered with cloth. 

' End or breaking of taboo. Were a masked dancer to break a restriction (e.g., were 
he to have sexual intercourse during the ceremonial), it would be cheachsi. After a birth. 
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At Zufii I had frequently asked for a tale {telapnane) about the 
santu; but until I asked Klippelanna, 1 none was forthcoming. 2 Klip- 
pelanna narrated as follows : — 

In the West there lived a Mexican girl (ellashtoki sipaloa) who never 
went out. She staid all the time in her own house. She would sit 
where the sun shone in. The sun impregnated her ("gave her a 
child"). 3 At this time soldiers were guarding her. 4 One of the sol- 
diers saw her, and said to the others, "The one we are guarding is 
pregnant. If she does such things, what is the use of guarding her? 
Let us kill her!" The next day in the morning she was to die. 
That evening the Sun by his knowledge {yam anikwana) came into 
her room, and said, "To-morrow you are to die." — "Well, if it is to 
be, I must die," she said. He said, "No, I won't let you die, I will 
get you out." The next morning early by his knowledge he lifted 
her up out of the window. 8 "Now go to where you are to live." So 
she went on till she came to a sipaloa planting. She said, "What are 
you planting?" He said, "Round stones [akyamowe]." Because he 
did not answer right, she did something to the seed, and his corn did 
not come up. She went on a little ways, and she came to another 
one planting. She asked him what he was planting. He said, " I am 

continence is required for twelve days. In case of cheachsi a medicine-man will be called 
in to give a purge; otherwise the woman will dry up (tsipanito). Compare E. C. Parsons, 
"Zufli Death Beliefs and Practices" (AA 18 : 246). 

1 A very garrulous and unusually naive old man, who is sometimes reputed a witch. 
He is the fraternity director (tikya most) of the Little Fire fraternity (matke tsannakwc). 

' Sometimes the santu was admitted to be Mexican, sometimes it was stated that she 
had been with them "from the beginning," she came up with them. One of the para- 
mount priests (ashiwanni) who asserted the latter origin added that the santu had never 
staid in the church except during her lying-in at the winter-solstice ceremonial. 

' Compare F. H. Cushing, I. c, 429 et seq. 

♦ Men volunteer as soldiers (sontaluk) to guard the santu during her ceremonial, 
Analogously, among the Keresans the " war captains " guard the mother (iyebik, uretseta). 

1 At this point our usually amenable interpreter refused to go on translating. He 
said that he had heard the story otherwise; that Klippelanna was not telling it right; and 
that if I told the story wrong, he himself would be held responsible. Asked to particu- 
larize, he said that as Klippelanna was telling the story, the domestic animals came to 
Kotuwela. That was not right; there were no such animals in Koiuwela ("god town," 
where the gods [koko] live, and the dead). I argued that it was "ours not to reason 
why," that all he and I had to do was to take down the story as it was given to us; 
but I suggested and pleaded in vain. He refused to translate. "No, let us have 
another storyl" he firmly concluded. The story was retold another time, and trans- 
lated by Margaret Lewis, a non-Zufii. Leslie's refusal to translate seemed to me a 
striking illustration of Zufii tenacity to pattern; and it calls to mind an opinion of 
Dr. Kroeber, our most authoritative student of Zufli, namely, that, although fifty per 
cent of Zufli culture may be borrowed from White culture, the Zufli have so cast what 
they have taken over into their own patterns, that ninety-nine per cent of their culture 
may be called indigenous. 
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planting corn and wheat." Because he answered her right, she did 
nothing to his seed, and they all came up. Then the soldiers found 
she was gone, and they came on after her. They asked the first man 
if he had seen a girl coming. He said, "Yes, she has just gone over 
the hill." They said, "Well, we must be nearly up with her, we will 
hurry on." So they went on over the hill, and they saw no one. 
They came to another little hill, and they could not see her. They 
came to a river, and it was very deep. They cut some poles, and 
they said, "We'll see how deep it is." They stuck the poles down, 
and they said, "It is too deep. There is no use in hunting any more 
for her." So they turned back. But the girl had crossed the river, 
and went on until she came to Koluwela, and there she lay in (cha- 
washa). She had twins. The pigs and the dogs kissed (tsulpe) her. 
That is why the pigs and the dogs have children. The mules would 
not kiss her. That is why the mules have no children. They came on 
to Itiwonna (middle, i.e., Zuiii). At Koluwela they all (the mother 
and twins) became topo'hi (another sort of person) , they became stone. 1 
When they had the dances (at Zuiii), she did not care to see them. 
She did not like their dances. They had the hematatsi. She liked 
that dance. So she went on to Hakuk (Acoma), because hematatsi* 
was a dance of Hakuk. She lives there to-day. The elder sister (an 
kyauu), i.e., of the twins, is here. The younger (an hani) went south 
to where the other Zufii (ashiwi) live. Lewi. 

The elder sister (an kyauu), I learned from one of the paramount 
ashiwanni, had been kept by Naiuchi, famous half a century ago as 
priest (shiwanni) of the north, and apitashiwanni awan mosi (bow- 
priests, their director). From his house the santu had been taken to 
the house where she now lives, a house on the south side.* Naiuchi 
was kyakyalikwe, of the Eagle clan, and the present abode of the santu 
belongs to a child of the Eagle; i.e., the paternal clan was Eagle. (It 
is a house of the Frog clan [takyakwe]). For some time a certain 
Eagle clan family has been trying to get possession of the santu. It 
is assumed that she belongs to the Eagle clan. 

In other words, the santu has been put into the pattern of the Zufii 
fetiches (ettowe), which are clan property. Unlike them, she is not 
kept secreted ; but, like them, she is a source of light in the sense of 
life (tekohanna). "All want tekohanna from her." And she is also a 
specific for rain. After a dry season, she will be carried around the 

1 Variant: The santu had been a real baby belonging to a Mexican lady; then the santu 
turned into stone. The santu was one of the raw people (kyapenakoi); i.e., supernaturals 

* Said to be the upikaiupona. 

* In a house on the west side there is said to be another santu, one bought from Mexi- 
cans. It belongs to the Tansy-mustard clansman who figures in the molawia ceremonial. 
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fields, as she was two years ago, in the course of her ceremonial (sate- 
chia). "The santu js a shiwanni" (rain-priest). 

The santu is likewise a direct agent of fertility or reproduction. 
Four days after the winter solstice she lies in (santu chalia) for four 
days; and small clay images of the domestic animals, of bracelets, 
rings, etc., are placed around her; and to them all she is supposed to 
give increase during the year. 1 A similar practice has been noted at 
Acoma. 2 At Laguna there is a practice of making small dough images 
of animals (ushumini), but these representations are merely baked and 
eaten. The existence of any ceremonial point of view in connection 
with them was in general * denied ; and the practice of making clay 
images in connection with the saint appears, according to my Laguna 
informants, not to occur. The saint is connected with reproduction, 
however, according to a Zufii informant 4 who had grown up in Acoma, 
and had visited Laguna only last year. The night before the santu 
chalia,* said this man, men were free "to plant seeds" in any woman 

1 See E. C. Parsons, "Notes on Zufli," pt. i (MAAA 4 : 170-171). 
1 C. F. Lummis, The Land of Poco Tiempo (New York, 1897), 276- 

* According to one informant, ushumini were offered to "animals" before hunting. 
If the images disappeared, it meant that deer would be killed. 

* He also asserted that clay animals were placed around the saint, both at Acoma 
and Laguna. At both places, we may note, the saint is male. 

■ Kuashe was referring to Christmas Eve, for he also used the Mexican term nocho- 
wtna (nochebuena). From this the Zufii santu chalia would appear to be a Christmas 
rite, santu chalia being merely a translation of la navidad. It is at nochowena that the 
Zufli will visit Laguna. At Laguna as well as at Acoma (see E. C. Parsons, "Notes on 
Acoma and Laguna" [AA 20 : 162-186]) there is a prolonged Christmas celebration. Be- 
ginning Dec. 16, the church-bell is rung each morning about nine o'clock, and mass is said 
by the scxtana. Every one counts the days. On Dec. 22, rehearsal of the dances (Kuta- 
nigwia, " trying ") is held at night, — held, it happens, in Jefferson's house, a large house, 
anosach (sun) clan house. Dec. 24, the ninth day, the " great day," after mass at 11 A. M, 
by the priest, there are Comanche, Eagle and Corn (yakohanna or lalawaie) dances (kat- 
seiia). Everybody is on hand, eager to see or take part. After midnight mass the dances 
continue in the church until 2 or 3 A. M. Dec. 25, Comanche, lalawaie, etc., dances first 
in church about 11 a. m., and then in the plaza, the Christmas Eve dancers being called 
upon to dance till sunset. — Dancers from outlying villages, as in 1918 the Eagle dancers, 
may quit earlier. Private presents of food are made, and there is an interchange of pres- 
ents — bread, chile, fruit, china, cloth — between comadres; i.e., the godmother gives a 
present to her godchild, and the child's mother, a present to the godmother. Mexicans 
go singing from house to house, and receive presents of food. Talaivaie (danawaiye) is 
danced in the plaza from Dec. 26 through Dec. 29. During these four days children may 
take part. The last day in particular is made much of. Jan. 1, king day (lei shashte), 
election of governor and officers (tenientes). Jan. 6, dances, Comanche, Navaho, etc., at 
night in different houses in honor of newly-elected officers. Jan. 7, 8, 9, dances (mostly 
lalawaie) in the plaza in all the villages for tenientes. (Jan. 9, 1918, was stormy, and in 
consequence the dance was in the church.) Jan. 10 great fiesta by Mexicans at Seboyeta. 
— The dance-place in the church is below the altar, the different sets of dancers taking 
turns until towards the end all the sets dance at the same time. In 1917-18 there were 
about twenty dancers in the lalawaie, men and women dancing in two lines, the sexes 
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they met. The practice was "to make more children." Resulting 
offspring were accounted the saint's children. "That is why the saint 
has so many children." l 

One more function of the Zuni santu. She is a source of omen 
(teliuna),* telling "what will happen." She does "tricks" (iatsuman). 
If the ground looks "dry " around her house (an kyakivin),*as her bower 
in the satechia may be called, there will be a drought; if the ground is 
grassy, there will be rain. To a girl to whom something is going to 
happen the saint's clothes in the satechia would look ugly. One year, 
during the satechia, there appeared on her person spots of blood, and 
in the dance two men were shot. "Last year," narrated my inform- 
ant, " the first day of the satechia when I looked at the santu, her eyes 
were all right; but the second day they were rolling, like the dead. 
They told me it was a teliuna. That winter my cousin died of pneu- 
monia, alone in a sheep-camp, and for three days the sheep were by 
themselves." 4 

Nothing corresponding to the story of Jesus as heard at Laguna 
have I been able to find at Zuni. Stevenson frequently refers to 
Poshaiyanki as the Zuni "culture-hero." The myth she gives appears 
somewhat reminiscent of the Christ myth, 6 and her statement that on 

alternating. There were six men in the Comanche dance, and two men in the Eagle dance. 
The delight-makers (kachale) are said to appoint the Christmas-time dancers, and none 
may refuse. Unlike the katsena dances, for which new songs are composed, only old songs 
are sung in the Christmas-time dances. The Comanche and Eagle dancers have a choir. 
— All the dances are without masks, but formerly in the talaivaie the women wore squared 
wooden turkey-befeathered headpieces or tablets (uttduish, "on the top ")• The older men 
wear white cotton trousers and shirts; the younger men, their ordinary American clothes, 
plus high buckskin leggings tied with the woman's hair belt. Comanche dancers wear a 
head-dress of eagle-feathers and ribbons. The eagle-feather head-dress of the Eagle 
dancers reaches to the feet. The faces of the Eagle dancers are painted. 

* This practice was described to a company of Zufii, and the description amused them 
just about as it would have amused a company of sophisticated whites. The practice 
was plainly not Zufii. Nevertheless at the "big dances" (i.e., the dances in which the 
people take part), — formerly the scalp-dance and the owinahaiye, and to-day the saint's 
dance (satechia, — it lasts two days or more, according to whether any one asks for a 
repetition), there is always a certain amount of license among the girls. — A Zufii in- 
formant told me he had seen a bereaved Mexican woman praying to the Zufii santu for 
a child that would live. 

» Compare E. C. Parsons, "Notes on Zufii," pt. i (MAAA 4 : 189). 

* Similarly at Laguna the bower in the plaza (kakoti) to which the santu is carried is 
called santu gama. In the anti-sunwise circuit from the church the padre leads, followed 
in order by the governor (tapup), the sextana, the santu carried by the women, and all 
the people. 

< Compare beliefs about achiyclolopa (M. C. Stevenson, "The Zufii Indians," RBAE 
23 : 462). 

* The Sia Poshaiyanne myth is in part indubitably Christian (M. C. Stevenson, "The 
Sia," RBAE 11 : 65-67)- 
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the feather-sticks offered to Poshaiyanki a cross figures, appears sig- 
nificant. I learned but little about Poshaiyanki feather-sticks except 
that all fraternity members do plant feather-sticks to him at the 
winter-solstice ceremonial. The very existence of Poshaiyanki was un- 
known to my non-fraternity informants, 1 and denied by one fraternity 
informant, who never hesitated to lie when he wished to conceal a 
fact. On the other hand, Klippelanna, when questioned about Po- 
shaiyanki, narrated as follows : — 

Poshaiyanki was a "raw person" (kyapen ho). He was a man of 
magic (aiuchi). All the fraternities (tikyawe) belong to him. Some 
time in the beginning he came out with all the fraternities. He went 
all over the country to different towns, and he made all the things for 
them to do in their fraternities. He went all over the world. He 
got to Lea. 2 When he got to Lea, Lea said to him, "Now you are a 
great man, you are aiuchina, kyapen ho, and do things nobody else 
can do. Now, to-morrow you and I will do tricks {iatsuman) to each 
other." Lea was tall, and Poshaiyanki was short. "To-morrow, 
when the sun comes out, the sun will shine on one of us first; that is 
the one who will win." Lea said to him, "All right!" He had parrot 
tail-feathers (lapopon). 3 In the morning they both stood together, 
looking to where the sun would rise. When the sun came out, it did 
not shine on Lea. It shone first on Poshaiyanki. Then he won. 4 
"Now, with all the animals we are going to iatsuman," he said to 
him. "All right!" he said. So Lea asked him to be the first. He 
said he would not be the first. "You will be the first," he said to 
him, "because it was you who wanted to try it." So Lea began. 
And he called all the animals that belonged to him, — sheep, horses, 
mules, pigs, chickens. So all gathered together. He told Poshai- 
yanki to try it. "Now, you try it," — "All right! I am but an 
Indian," 6 he said. So he called all the birds, eagles, hawks, wild 

1 A priest excepted, who stated that non-fraternity persons would not know about 
Poshaiyanki. This priest also stated that there was no cross on the feather-sticks to 
Poshaiyanki, and that the fraternity feather-stick on which a face is painted is that which 
is offered to Poshaiyanki. Note J. W. Fewkes, "Hopi Shrines near the East Mesa, Ari- 
zona" (AA 8 : 367, 368); also Fewkes, "Winter Solstice Ceremony at Walpi" (AA 11 : 
75). Prayer-sticks in the form of a cross for the increase of domestic animals are men- 
tioned, likewise (pp. 72, 75) to the same end the use of clay or wooden images of animals. 

* "King," Leslie translated, quite properly, but much to my surprise. Lea, usually 
pronounced lei, is from rei, and the word has become at Zufii a proper name. Leslie ha<? 
learned its generic meaning, I suspect, from non-Zufii sources. 

3 Such as are worn by the dancers, more particularly the kokokshi, in their hair. There 
is a suggestion here of magical quality in the feathers. 

' Compare "The Sia" (RBAE 11 : 33~34>- 

5 Ho'ile. Ho He appears to be a generic term for any Indian. 
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turkeys, all kinds of birds, and all flew to them. He called deer 
(nawe), bear, hoktitasha (long tail, i.e., cougar), wolf (unawiko), and 
all the other animals. At last all the animals gathered together 
where they were, and Poshaiyanki had four times more than Lea. 
So Poshaiyanki beat him again. 1 Lewi. 

From my priest informant I learned that Poshaiyanki was the father 
of the fraternities, and that he had lived at Shipap, which famous 
starting-point was on this occasion placed at Las Vegas. Poshaiyanki 
discovered the fraternities. Through him they had their animals and 
birds and medicines. 2 When he talked to the people, those in front 
heard more plainly than those sitting behind. That is why some fra- 
ternity members know more than others. After he had told them 
everything, he was lost. He did not die. He went through the earth.* 

New York, N.Y. 

1 Compare "The Sia" (RBAE n : 59-6$); Father Dumarest, MS. on Cochiti in the 
Brooklyn Institute Museum. Poshaiyanki becomes Montezuma, and included in the 
myth is the following unmistakably Christian incident: " Montezuma made a house where 
none could find him, because he had enemies, and where he could deliberate on what he 
had to do. He had to reform the unmarried mothers. He made a serpent like a fish 
with wings. It would go into a house and throw itself upon the mother and child as if 
to devour them. It lived in a lake, where it became very large. Instead of merely 
frightening the mothers and children, it ended by devouring them. Montezuma had 
to confine the serpent to the lake forever." 

2 On another occasion the same informant stated that Poshaiyanki also brought sheep, 
burro, and horses. Having first asserted that nothing at all had come to the Zufli through 
the Spaniards, he admitted that the sipaloa or kishdyan (an old word for "Mexican") 
had brought wheat and watermelons. Peach-trees were already there when the Zufii 
came up, and they brought with them corn and squash. 

3 We recall that Koluwela is underground. 



